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BUILDERS OF THE PYRAMID. WHO WERE 
THEY? 


HE Great Pyramid has ever been one of the wonders of the 
world. All through the ages the original conundrum has 
been, “Who built it?} When? How? What for?’ Ever since 
history began its record, the ages have been asking this un- 
changing and unanswered conundrum in some form or other. 
History has been repeated in every age and become self-ex- 
planatory, and science has unfolded the mysteries of wonderful 
works in nature; but that monument of primeval times, like the 
Sphinx, has held its secret of either folly or wisdom. 
The object of our present article is to indicate who were the 
builders of this magnificent monument based on evidence built 
into its very structure, and thus make it self-explanatory. This 


evidence we propose to eliminate from the structure of the 
passages—the Descending or Entrance Passage and the As- 
cending Passage, including the Grand Gallery. We may con- 
sider the Queen’s subterranean passages in future articles. 
The angles of both Descending and Ascending passages 
undergo a continual change ; and the changes in one are com- 
plementary of changes in the other. As the angle increases in 
the A. P. the angle diminishes in the D. P. to an equal degree. 
The angle of the A. P. begins with 26° 2 259 at its junction 


with the entranee passage, and the angle of the D. P. begins 
with 26° 33'54” rand diminishes at the base 15’ 44.1” with angle 
reduced to 26° 18’ 10”; whilst the angle of the A. P. is increased 
to the same amount 15’ 44.1”, from 26° 2’ 25.9” to 26° 18’ 10” at 
the Great Step top of the passage. And this arrangement pre- 
vails with every intermediate angle in both cases. They are 
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complements of each other. This will be a new fact to pyra- 
mid ologists, but I have not space in this article for the details. 

The axis of the entrance passage does not point directly to 
the one central pole of the heavens, but to a point 3° 41’ 50” 
below it, evidently designed to indicate the lower culmination 
of a circumpolar star when 3° 41’ 50” below the pole. This ar- 
rangement of the pyramid’s use of a polar star indicates the 
latitude where the star’s position is observed and recorded, 
also the exact date when lower transit of the star occurred at 
this angular distance. For if you descend the passage 365 in- 
ches and look back through the mouth of the passage to see 
the position of the pole at the upper lip of the entrance, you 
will also see any large star whose distance is 3° 41’ 50” below 
the pole, if it happened to be crossing the meridian at that 
distance in the lower culmination of its daily circle. Colonel 
Howard Vyse placed this interesting fact before Sir John 
Herschel for a solution, who declared that this arrangement, of 
pointing the optical axis of passage at the lower culmination 
of a circumpolar star, clearly indicated the time or date 
of the observation, also the latitude of the place where the ob- 
servation of the star was made (Astion n 319). Prof. Greaves, 
Smyth, Col. Vyse, Petrie and others agree with Herschel that 
it indicates latitude of the place of observation. 

Now the optical axis of passage has an angle of 26° 26’ 42” 
(Prof. Petrie also makes it 26° 26’ 42”), which added to the 
angle of lower transit of star 3° 41’ 50”, make a total of 30° 8’ 
32” for the latitude at which the observation is made and re- 
corded. This cannot be the location of the Pyramid, for its 
latitude is 29° 58’ 51”. What then, and where, is the place of 
observation indicated by the latitude 30° 8’ 32”? It is none 
other than Heliopolis or On, the notable city of the Sun. 
Evidently this angle indicates that the builders of this 
magnificent pile of masonry were the priestly devotees of this 
world renowned Temple of the Sun, the most learned, practical 
and wealthy scientists in the world during primitive times. 
But if this angle, 30° 8’ 32”, indicates latitude, why may not all 
the prominent angles in the passage indicate latitudes also, 
and in like manner be memorial of all the places that took 
leading parts in the erection of this national monument? Let 
us see how far they correspond, and agree, adopting only the 
most prominent angles in the passages, and the most prom. 
inent ancient cities in Egypt and along the Nile valley, dur- 
ing pyramid times. 
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The lowest angle at the foot of the A. passage is 25° 59’ 
54.25". That would indicate Negada, and entrance to the 
Hammermat Road, where Prof. Petrie found the reputed 
royal tomb of Menes. Then we have 26° 2’ 25.9” also at the 
foot of the A. passage, which would apply to the ancient 
Coptos, where Petrie thinks the primitive Egyptians first set- 
tled in the Nile valley. Then we have the mean optical angle 
of the axial line of passage 26° 11’ 13.22” to indicate Adydos 
where M. Amelineau discovered the Osirian tomb, and many 
relics of the ancient race of kings, and others of very high 
rank of the 1st and 2nd dynasties. Then we have 26° 18’ 10” 
at the base of the pyramid in the D. passage, which would be 
identical with the ancient 7/is, the assumed birthplace of 
Menes. Then comes the optical angle of the D passage 26° 26’ 
42” to indicate the site of Nashi, Psoi, or Ptolemais. And 
lastly we have 26° 33’ 54.1” at the mouth of the entrance, 
identical with the city Apu or Panopolis. 

The latitude of Thebes, or No-Amon, is not recorded, and 
it may be that the religious jurisdiction of the scientific priests 
of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis did not extend over 
the reign of Thebes, where the worship of Amon prevailed 
and dominated every other form of worship. And it may 
also indicate the reason why Khufu and priests of On closed 
the temples, and probably used force to do it, over these dis- 
tant places in the south, so near to the worshippers of Amon 
under Theban rule. In all probability then, these pyramid 
angles are memorial angles of latitude, and include the entire 
extent of the jurisdiction of the Nile valley, over which the 
priests of On spread solar worship, and which took a more or 
less leading part in the erection of the Great Pyramid, extend- 
ing over an area of 3° 41’ 50”. Otherwise, why adopt angles 
for the passages ranging about 26° of latitude in preference to 
any other latitude? Or in preference to the latitude of the 
pyramid itself? 

The latitude and location of Heliopolis having been em- 
bodied in the structure of the D passage, was evidently de- 
signed to monumentalize the astronomical science, practical 
engineering and skill of the best scientists of the age dwelling 
at Heliopolis. Being a government school of design and ex- 
perimental science and the chief seat of learning in Egypt, 
its professors would be able to put forth the entire strength of 
the executive power of the nation, and employ the best 
material and skilled artificers under the direction of the ablest 
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complements of each other. This will be a new fact to pyra- 
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The lowest angle at the foot of the A. passage is 25° 59’ 
54.25". That would indicate Megada, and entrance to the 
Hammermat Road, where Prof. Petrie found the reputed 
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material and skilled artificers under the direction of the ablest 
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and most experienced men of the age. Hence we can readily 
account for the marvelous accuracy of the pyramid’s orienta- 
tion, and the beautiful finish of the great stones where accuracy 
is essential, and the wonderful practical skill employed in the 
erection of this ancient building. The leading standards of 
measurement in experimental science and philosophy were 

originally derived from the National College at On, which 
' planned and erected the pyramid. The wealth of the Temple 
of the Sun was greater than that of any other temple or city 
in Egypt. And to commemorate this notable fact they placed 
the latitude of this temple and college in the structure of the 
entrance passage, as if to answer the first and leading conun- 
drum asked by every age that has followed the one that 
erected it. No other place is on the latitude of 30° 8’ 32”, but 
Heliopolis. The old apex of the Nile was formerly close to 
it in latitude 30° 8’. The scientists of On were more wealthy 
and influential than the officials of Memphis, and in all prob- 
ability they made the erection of the pyramid a national un- 
dertaking. 

The importance of Heliopolis and its influence over Egypt 
is seen in the fact that it was one of the three cities (and the 
supreme one) that sent judges to the supreme court, compris- 
ing a territorial jurisdiction of both Upper and Lower Egypt. 
The Nomes formed a sort of confederation, each having its 
provincial court independent of the supreme. No one was 
ever elected a member of this supreme court but the most 
upright and learned. And in order to make the office more 
select, ten only were chosen from each of the three cities in 
this territorial jurisdiction—Thebes, Memphis and Heliopolis. 
They formed a body of men equal to the the Areopagites of 
Athens, or to the senate of Lacedemon. These thirty priest- 
scientists constituted the bench of judges in the supreme 
court of Upper and Lower Egypt. The most distinguished 
being usually chosen from Heliopolis as president, with the 
title of arch-judge. Whilst the city to which be belonged en- 
joyed the privilege of returning another judge to complete 
the number of the thirty from whom the arch-judge had been 
chosen. In fact, the supreme influence, which the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis exercised all over Egypt, was due to 
the territorial jurisdiction of this supreme court being largely 
under the control of this city of the Sun, which extended 
from latitude 30° 8 32" to 26° 26’ 42”, over an area of at least 
3° 41’ 50’ of latitude. 
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Large tracts of land were assigned to its temples of Ra 
and Tum by successive monarchs, and their revenues were 
enormous. Their sacred slaves or servants (hieroduli) are 
said to have been 12,963 (Records of the Past, vol. VI., p. 59). 
Here we have 13,000 educated slaves under the direct control 
of the Temple of the Sun, besides a host of priestly scientists, 
skilled and otherwise. With superabundant revenues to be- 
gin, they carried to a successful termination the erection of 
this gigantic undertaking, whose site was within easy distance, 
and within sight of the temple at Heliopolis. Doubtless the 
undertaking was a national one, and sanctioned by the 
supreme court of Upper and Lower Egypt, of which one-third 
of the thirty judges was from Heliopolis.- Indeed the supreme 
court was both legislative and judicial, and may have ordered 
the erection of the Great Pyramid as a national work of art, 
no matter what kings might then be reigning in the nomes or 
provinces within its limit, comprising the three main cities, 
Thebes, Memphis and Heliopolis, whose judges formed the 
legislative body of the national confederacy. 

The Temple of the Sun, where the phoenix consigned itself 
to the solar flames, was simply a National Observatory for all 
Egypt, where the transits of the planet Mercury were spe- 
cially observed and recorded, and its penoh or age and cycle 
computed. It was the chief University and National College 
of Egypt. Its population and dependencies, consisting of 
professors, scholars and others from all parts of the world, 
were alone well nigh that of a large city in numbets and ex- 
tent. And hence we see one of the main reasons why it was 
able to undertake the tremendous task of erecting this gigantic 
wonder. 

S. Beswick, C. E. 

Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 


—s Baccelli, the minister of public instruction, has 
been doing some very good archeological work at Rome, 
particularly in the Forum Magnum. The following is a de- 
tailed account of his recent work, and shows the value of his 
finds— 
First of all, below the floor of the Temple of Vesta four brick 
walls were discovered (probably built in the time of Hadrian), 
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which form a kind of chamber. Searchers for marble in the 
sixteenth century may have spoiled one of the walls. The 
chamber is supposed to have served as a depository for the 
ashes of the sacred fire, which were taken from the temple 
once a year. 

In the neighborhood of the Temple of Julius Cesar the 
really important discoveries began. In front of the temple 
was a wall built of ¢ufa. Between that wall and the hemicycle 
of the front wall of the Temple was found the core of the base 
of the honorary column, which, after Cesar’s murder, was set 
up parenti patrie. This column was built of the marble 
known as gia/lo antico. The core of the base is made of con- 
crete formed with chips of gia/lo antico and of gray Car- 
rara marble. The fact of this base being in concrete seems to 
show, according to some archeological authorities, that the 
fragments now found must be a reconstruction and not the 
original one, as concrete was not used at the time of Julius 
Cesar. Several fragments of the reconstructed Temple of 
Julius Cesar have been found in a retaining wall which forms 
a kind of embankment to that side of the Forum. They seem 
to have been built into the wall indiscrimately as were also 
several pieces of the Basilica Emilia. One of these fragments 
nearly a cubic yard in size, is very finely decorated with a 
bull’s skull, or doucranion. The wall or embankment in which 
these blocks have been found must be made up in great part 
of similarly interesting remains, but excavations have had to 
be suspended on account of a protest lodged with the Govern- 
ment by the dwellers in the wretched little houses which 
stand on the brow of the embankment itself. The only way 
out of the diffiulty would be to have money enough to expro- 
priate these tumble-down buildings and remove them. Here 
isa chance for wealthy archeologists to intervene, buy the 
wretched hovels, and make a present of them to the archzo- 
logical authorities. 

Niger Lapis in Comitio locum funestum 

Significat ut ali Romuli morti destinatum, 
wrote Festus,ithe commentator of the writings of Flaccus. The 
Comitium was a kind of open-air lobby or Salle des Pas Perdus 
for the Roman senate. Near the Comitium Signor Boni found 
a black stone, or rather a pavement of black marble three 
metres seventy-five centimetres by fourmetres in extent. The 
slabs of black stone are very thick. The pavement itself was 
protected by akerb of ¢ravertino, or ordinary Roman stone, 
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and in the fourth or fifth century a marble fence was erected 
around the kerb which evidently implies that some tradition 
of sanctity hung about the spot. As the use of black marble 
for such purposes is most unusual, there can scarcely be any 
doubt that this black stone is what was called in the old days 
“The Tomb of Romulus.” The origin of the stone is still un- 
certain. In order to settle the question as to its geological 
classification Signor Boni has had one fragment polished—a 
process which has rendered it perfectly evident that the stone 
is marble. 

Whether it came from Greece or the Pyrenees is uncertain 
but in many chateaux in Savoy are chimney pieces made of 
marble from a quarry in the Savoy Alps of precisely similar 
black marble, with veins arranged in exactly the same way 
except that they were yellow in color instead of being white, 
like the veins of the ‘‘ Niger Lapis.”¢ Explorations are being 
carefully made under the Niger Lapis in the Forum, and 
Signor Boni is convinced that constructions of some kind ex- 
ist beneath it. What they are is not yet certain, but we shall 
know before long. 

Quite close to the Niger Lapis have been found numerous 
medieval wells, which are being pumped out. These wells 
are lined with fragments of marble, much of the ninth century 
work, probably taken from the original church at Sergio and 
Bacco. These wells show how short the supply of water must 
have been in medieval Rome. The Tiber was putrid, the 
aqueducts had been cut and wells were sunk close to the 
Cloaca Maxima, the main sewer of Rome. 

During the operations in the Forum a road which bounded 
the north side of the Forum has been laid bare. This road 
was known to exist, but had never been exposed. Signor 
Boni is inclined to think that it is the original Via Sacra, and 
that its discovery will necessitate important modifications in 
the topography of the Forum. 

In addition to these important discoveries much work has 
been done. The basement of the Temple of Saturn has been 
strengthened with iron bars, which were much needed. One 
of the fourth century honorary columns has been set up again, 
and another one will soon be erected. The opening into the 
Cloaca Maxima has very wisely been closed. The entrance 
to the Forum has been changed, and in future visitors will no 
longer descend over the platform of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux as has been their path for many years, but go down bya 
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new staircase on to the Vicus Tuscus—that street where the 
Etruscan merchants had their shops and sold incense, looking 
glasses and dainties, wrapping up their wares—according to 
Horace—with the verses of the minor poets. The Church of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, originally the Temple of Romulus, 
will be redeemed, restored to its original form and probably 
used as a small museum. Excavations are still in progress, 
and further discoveries are anticipated. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


N referring to Professor Haupt’s theory that the temple of 
Yahveh at Jerusalem is mentioned on the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, I was writing from a verbal report of the proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Some in- 
quiry has arisen as to the way in which Prof. Haupt reached 
his conclusion. This is fully told in the /ndependent of Janu- 


ary 12, 1899, in its department of Biblical Research, and I 
would refer inquirers to that. It may be well to say here, 
however, that the theory is that Ninib, the Assyrian god, is the 
same in attributes as Jehovah, and that thus Jehovah is meant. 

Having changed Bit-Nineb to mean “temple of Yahveh,” 
the rest follows and we should read “the city of the territory 
of Jerusalem called the temple of Ninib (Yahveh),” Noone 
has so far accepted this, and indeed its bold author is endang- 
ering his reputation and that of his polychrome Bible, which 
has been wittily named “ rainbow,” but now is called in one of 
the religious reviews “the harlequin Bible.” 

All who are interested in our work will be grateful to the 
Methodist Review for an appreciative editorial which says in 
part—“ This society has been more or less actively at work for 
more than a generation. It has enlisted the sympathy of many 
distinguished men of letters and influence in all English speak- 
ing countries, One of its principal workers is Dr. Bliss, who, 
though born in Syria, is yet in push and sympathy an Ameri- 
can and an alumnus of Amherst College. His work in Pales- 
tine may be compared to that of Professor Flinders Petrie in 
Egypt. His efforts during the past few years have been 
rewarded with considerable success. There sults of his excava- 
tions at Lachish were all that could be expected. Not so, 
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however, the three years’ work at Jerusalem. This is not 
difficult toexplain. It is no easy matter to carry on excava- 
tions in or near a city so densely populated as Jerusalem. The 
Mohammedans always regard work of this kind, if conducted by 
Christians, with more or less suspicion. Very few ignorant 
peasants care to see their gardens dug up, or even a miserable 
stable torn down, in the interests of archeology. Dr. Bliss’ 
work at Jerusalem, however, was not entirely without profit 
as may be seen from his recently published volume, entitled 
Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-97. Two entire chapters are 
devoted to the discussion of the objectsfound. One is entitled 
“ Minor Discoveries,” and another “ Various Discoveries on the 
Western Hill.” Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the 
book is that which contains a very full sketch of the walls of the 
Holy City, battered down and rebuilt as they have been, no 
less than a score of times. Dr. Bliss thinks that his three 
years’ work has brought some facts to light that will facilitate 
the study of Jerusalenr in the following periods of history: the 
Jebusite, the Solomonic, the late Jewish kingdom, the Hero- 
dian and the Latin.” 


I mention this not only to commend it, but also to offer a 
word of correction. The writer seems not to understand fully 
that the maln object of the last work at Jerusalem was to 
uncover the wall. This was perfectly accomplished. It was 
intended in the second place to return and follow up streets 
and the like which had been met in the excavation of the wall, 
especially in the Tyropoeon. This was begun and the re- 
markable discoveries at once near the Pool of Siloam were 
made, but here the firman gave out. Thus one-half of the 
work was all done and the second half was about half done 
when the end was reached. We have still this to do. We have 
not failed in any sense as far as we have gone. The firman 
failed and stopped us. 

My own feeling is that, had Dr. Bliss delayed by finding 
or trying to find something before he had gone along the wall, 
the cause of Jerusalem archeology would have been served 
less fully than it has been by this outline work. Hereafter, if 
a firman is gained, any one of the clews can be taken up 
again, but the heavy task of the wall has been done finally, 
and the map can be made. There are beautiful clews to fol- 
low up some time, but we must be patient. 

The following subscriptions received since last report are 
gratefully acknowledged: 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Scarass. THE History, MANUFACTURE AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM OF 

THE SCARABAS IN ANCIENT Ecypt, PHa@nica, SARDINIA, ETRURIA, 

ETc., BY Isaac Myer, LL. B., MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
Society, ETC. 

Scarab or Scarabzeus, is the name given by Egyptologists 
to the myriads of models of certain beetles, which are found 
in mummies and tombs, and in the ruins of temples and other 
buildings in Egypt. There are quite a number of species of 
the beetle found in Egypt and the Oriental countries, and at 
least four species appear to have been held in veneration by 
the Egyptians, but the one held the most sacred was the scara- 
beus sacer, whichis found at the present day at Barbary and all 
along the coast of Africa. Scarabei have been used at all 
periods of Egyptian history from at least 4000 B. C. down to 
the Roman Empire, and are among the earliest sculpture of 
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stone known. Scarabs were modelled in clay, steatite or 
carved out of opaque or semi-transparent stones, amethyst, 
cornelian, agate, jasper, etc.,and were mounted in rings, which 
frequently bore the name of the wearer, the name of the 
monarch in whose reign he lived, and also the emblems of cer- 
tain deities. They were also strung in necklaces. 

Besides the scarabs worn for ornaments, and the historical 
scarabs, which are valuable documents for the annals and 
chronology of Egyptian history, the funereal scarabs play an 
important part in the religious history of the Egyptians, for to 
them they were the symbol of the creative and fertilizing 
power of the re-birth, resurection, and immortality of the soul, 
and was, through this, connected with their astronomical and 
funeral rites and knowledge. These scarabs were usually 
made of green basalt, and oftentimes were let into a gold 
border, to which was attached a fine gold wire for hanging 
round the neck. The folds of the wings of the beetles were 
indicated by lines of gold painted on the back, or of pieces of 
gold inlaid therein. Others were finely mounted in gold, with 
passages from the Book of the Dead engraved upon them. 
These scarabs formed part of the stock-in-trade of the Egyptian 
undertaker. Funereal scarabs, the larger size especially, are 
usually found in the body of the mummy in place of the heart, 
while the smaller size are suspended from the neck, worn 
like a ring stone on the forefinger of the left hand. Those 
within the coverings of the mummy were put there to act as 
talisman, like the extracts from the Book of the Dead, written 
on the linen wrappings. 

From remote times the scarabeeus symbol was considered 
as embodying not only the idea of the Creator, but also, the 
idea of the life beyond the grave in eternal futurity. It rep- 
resented the Creator, the eternal, the coming into being from 
chaotic non-being, and also the transforming, the becoming, 
the emanating or creating from, and the perpetuity of the 
transformation or the power to become, whenever it pleased, 
the form it desired, was everywhere recalled to the mind of 
the people of Ancient Egypt by the symbolic figures of the 
scarab. 

Mr. Myer has placed the student of the Ancient Egyptian 
relgion under great obligations in writing this exhaustive work 
on the scarabzus as but few scholars have treated on this 
special subject. He has brought outa great deal of recondite in- 
formation not only about scarabs but about the ancient relig- 
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ions and kindred matters. Information is also given regard- 
ing Phoenician, Etruscan, Greek-Roman and Gnostic scarabs, 
and he shows us how and why they were manufactured by 
these peoples. Thisis evidently the most complete work on the 
subject in any language and will prove of great value not only 
to the students of Egyptology, but also to the student of com- 
parative religion and ancient Egyptian psychology. 

The children of Israel, from their long residence in Egypt 
must have been fully aware of the universal Egyptian belief 
in a future life, yet we do not find it expressed in the Penta- 
teuch, and Moses has been asserted both in the New Testa- 
ment and also by Philo and Josephus, to have been learned in 
all the wisdom and knowledge of the Egyptians of histime. Mr. 
Myer says: ‘‘It may have been that as the idea of the future 
existence of the soul in its perfections was based upon the 
mummification and preservation of the body of the dead, so 
that the Xa might remain with it and go out and revisit it in 
the tomb and also, on inscriptions either on the walls of the 
tomb or the papyri deposited with the body; that Moses, know- 
ing that in his wanderings and journeyings it would be impossi- 
ble to have performed those ceremonies and preliminaries neces- 
sary under the Egyptian system, for the proper burial of the 
corpse ; its mummification and the preparation of the funeral 
inscriptions or papyri, considered as necessary to be inscribed 
on the walls of the tomb or on the papyri to be buried with 
the corpse, so as to assist the soul against the perils it was sup- 
posed it would encounter in its journey through the Under- 
world; was therefore compelled to abandon a dogma 
based on preliminaries and preparations he could not, during 
such wanderings have performed. This would be partly an 
explanation of a subject which has for many years caused 
much dispute among very erudite theologians.” 

Mr. Myer devotes a chapter to the forgery of scarabs in 
modern times, and the great difficulty of detecting such. The 
native has discovered that the European traveler not only 
wants scarabs inscribed with the names of particular kings ; 
and as these are not always forthcoming, he has found out the 
way to make them. Mr. Myer says that most of the collec- 
tions of the museums of Europe contain, more or less, objects 
fabricated in ourday in Egyyt. ‘“ Luxor,” says Mr. Myer, “isa 
center for fabrications in which scarabs, statuettes, and even 
steles, are imitated with an address which often leads astray 
the most instructed antiquary.” The chief forger of scarabs 
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is, or was, Ali Gamooni, who lived at Thebes. He was an 
inventor as well as a copyist, and his scarabs were so beautiful 
so much more beautiful and correct than the originals, that it 
was said of them by an appreciative victim: “If they’re not 
genuine, so much the worse for the genine.” 

(New York. For sale by Edward W. Dayton, No. 641 
Madison Avenue, 12 mo., pp. 177; price $2.00.) 


Professor W. Max Miiller writes to the editor of the Sun- 
day School Times that a chapel discovered by Dr. Spiegelberg 
and Mr. Newberry close to the northeast side of the temple of 
Amenophis I, in Drah-Abu-l-Neggah turned out to be that of 
Queen Ah-mes-nefert-ari, the wife of Ahmose I, the ancestor of 
the eighteenth dynasty, who was worshipped especially in the 
twentieth dynasty. Then the hill El-Barabi, near Gurna, was 
removed. In its lowest strata traces of a palace of the famous 
Queen Hat-shep-sut, or Makare, were found, foundation de- 
posits, and remnants of walls from bricks stamped with the 
name of Hat-shep-sut. Only a few pieces of plaster indicated 
the magnificent decorations of the walls. Evidently the build- 
ing was torn down directly after the death of the queen (circa 
1500 B. C.), when her nephew (or brother ?) Thutmosis III at- 
tained to the government, and satisfied his hatred of Hat-shep- 
sut by a fierce destruction of her buildings, or, at least, by 
effacing her name from the inscriptions. Rameses II built on 
the ruins a sanctuary with stones taken from the temple of 
the same queen at Der-el-Bahri. The new temple was en- 
larged by Ramses III, but already in the twenty-fourth 
dynasty it was so decayed that it began to be used as a quarry. 
In Greek and Roman times burials were made init. The in- 
scriptions discovered are few, but many ceramic finds with 
hieratic inscriptions, giving the dates, etc., present great 
archeological interest. The excavators have begun a most 
thorough exploration of the part of the Theban necropolis 
situated at Drah-Abu-l-Neggah, and have had the rare luck of 
finding an intact tomb. Although it belongs only to the chief 
basket maker and his family, it contained many interesting ob- 
jects from the eighteenth dynasty. Speedy publication is 
promised, and a map of that section of the necropolis indicat- 
ing every pit in the rock. 
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The latest number of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaes- 
tina-Vereins contains some interesting maps of Palestine and 
Jerusalem dating from the seventh century Dr. R. Rochricht 
is the author of the accompanying account and description of 
these and later maps which he has just brought tolife. On 
the map of Palestine the country “from Dan to Beersheba” is 
drawn in detail. Not only are the tribes and their territory 
located, but many historical occurrences are noted at the spots 
where tradition or Scripture placed them. By these maps 
one’s knowledge of Palestine is carried back two whole cen- 
turies. The most valuable features of the map of Jerusalem, 
is the locating of the various sacred spots identified with the 
last days of Jesus. 


Professor Hilprecht writes to the Sunday School Times that 
the imperial irade (“permission”) for the German excavations 
at Babylon has been issued. All the members of the staff have 
left for the Orient. Bedry Bey, who went with Humann to 
Pergamon and acted as the representative of the Ottoman 
government during the first two years of the American excava- 
tions at Nippur, will accompany R. Koldewey, B. Meissner 
and L. Meyer as Turkish commissioner. The operations will 
commence at El-qasr, the large central mound of Babylon’s 
extensive ruins. Its name signifies “the castle” or ‘“ palace,” 
because according to the local tradition, partly verified by the 
French excavations under Fresnel and Oppert, 1852-54, this 
ruin contains what is left of Nebuchadrezzar’s royal palace. 
The ruin of El-qasr is not one mound, but a collection of a 
large number of smaller mounds more or less connected with 
each other. The whole mass forms a rectangle over thirteen 
hundred feet long and about eleven hundred and sixty feet 
wide. Its average height above the Euphrates is seventy 
feet. 

The members of the Babylonian expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania had a delay of several weeks at Bagdad. 
After a brief correspondence between the scientific directors 
in Philadelphia and the representatives of the Ottoman gov- 
ernment in Constantinople, all the details as to the custom 
house, commissioner, local authorities, etc., had been arranged 
satisfactorily. But the telegraph wires between Constantinople 
and Bagdad were broken by a severe storm of unknown ex- 
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tent. An epidemic of small pox, to which the Europeans 
rapidly succumbed, broke out in the latter place, and all the 
members had to be vaccinated. And finally, there could not 
be found in Bagdad enough suitable timber to be turned into. 
three hundred handles for native picks and scrapers. During 
all these years the expedition has had to employ primitive do- 
mestic utensils for its operations, all the efforts to introduce 
utensils of an improved modern type having been success- 
fully resisted by the stubborn Arabs, who do not like to change 
the customs of their fathers and grandfathers, which, doubt- 
less, in many ways, have come down from old Babylonian 
times. According to the last cable received, the expedition 
was to arrive at Nippur on February 1. 


We have historical proofs and actual records to show 
that in Egypt, at any rate, plant-collecting abroad (i. e., in 
Arabia) took place thousands of years before the Christian 
era. On the walls of the room in the great temple of Karnac, 
at Thebes, there exist, perhaps, the earliest art records of 
plants existing in the world to-day. A series of exquisite 
carvings or sculptures adorn the walls, and these are repre- 
sentations of foreign plants collected and brought home by 
Thutmosis III. on his triumphant return from a campaign in 
Arabia. These sculptured records show not only the natural 
aspect of plant or tree, but leaves and flowers; fruits or seed 
pods are shown separately, as in modern botanical works of to- 
day. Dr. W. Flinders Petrie has taken casts and photographs 
of these wonderful old records and some of these may be seen 
in the museum at Cairo, in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
These sculptured pictures, for some were colored originally, 
must not be confounded with the actual dried specimens of 
Egyptian garden and wild plants that have been found pre- 
served in the mummy wrappings of Ahmes I., Rameses II. 
and other great men, and in the graves discovered at Sakkara 
and Dér-el-Bahri. These actual flowers consisted of blue and 
white lotus, poppies, narcissus, grasses, palms, clover, barley, 
juniper and other plants which grew and flourished at least 
2,000 years B.C. Samples of these actual flowers, as used in 
the funeral wreaths of Egypt 4,o0e years ago, may be seen in 
the museum at Cairo, as well as in the British museum and at 
Kew. 
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In Rawlinson’s Ancient Egypt, p. 196, he says: ‘“ Thut- 
mosis noted all that was strange or unusual in the lands 
which he visited, and sought to introduce the various novel- 
ties into his own proper country. His artists had instructions 
to make careful studies of the objects, and to represent them 
faithfully on his monuments. We see on these water-lilies as 
high as trees, plants of a growth like cacti, all sorts of trees 
and shrubs, leaves, flowers and fruits, including melons and 
pomegranates.” Birds and beasts, also; herons and sparrow- 
hawks, geese and doves, are fairly mixed up together. Above 
all, however, let us read the inscription or legend Thutmosis 
put alongside his stone picture gallery: “Thus said the king, I 
swear by the Sun, and I call to witness my father Ammon, 
that all is plain truth, there is no trace of deception in that 
which I have done. What the splendid soil brings forth in the 
way of productions I have had portrayed in these pictures, 
with the intention of offering them to my Father Ammon 
as a memorial for all time.” 





We learn from the Sidlical World of an interesting run- 
ning debate on the causes and manner of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, and the tetrapolis on the southern 
border of the Dead Sea, that has been carried on for some time 
by some German specialists, especially by Dr. Max Blankenhorn 
of the University of Erlangen, and Professor C. Diener of 
Vienna. The latest contribution on the subject is by the former 
in the Zeitschrift of the German Palestine Society, vol. xxi., 
heft 2, pp. 65-83. Diener’s chief contributions are found in the 
Mittheilungen of the Geographical Society of Vienna, 1897, 
Nos 1. and 2, and are entitled “Die Katastrophe von Sodom und 
Gomorrha im Lichte geologischer Forschung.” An earlier 
article by Blankenhorn had appeared in the Zeitschrift, vol. xix. 
pp. 1 ff, and its interests can be seen in the title “ Entstehung 
und Geschichte des Todten Meeres. ein Beitrag zur Geologie 
Palastinas.” The debate is chiefly a discussion between the 
geologists, both of whom are recognized as authorities on the 
immediate subject under consideration. It is charged against 
Diener that he permits his apologetic interests for Genesis to 
influence his views of the destruction of these cities, and that 
he is seeking for an explanation that will satisfy the particu- 
lars of the description as given in Genesis. 
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Blankenhorn, who denies the historical character of the 
description in question, is under no such necessity. He him- 
self formulates the difference between the two views (p. 70) 
by stating that both Deiner and he proceed from the stand- 
point that the catastrophe was the result of an earthquake, but 
that, while he regards this as of a tectonic character, which 
Diener denies, Blankenhorn thinks that the earthquake caused 
sinking of the surface or crust of the earth to the level of the 
sea, while Diener claims that there was a seismic “ blow” 
(Schlag), and that this resulted in pressing the foundation 
waters out of the alluvial soil, and that the latter accordingly 
sank, which explains the change of the valley of Siddim into 
a salt morass. 


As we go to press, Part III. of Naville’s “Temple of Deir- 
el-Baheri,” the annual volume of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
is being delivered to the Fund subscribers. The volume con- 
tains plates LVI-LXXXVI, comprising the end of the north- 
ern half and southern half of the middle portion. The beau- 
tiful plates of this folio volume give us valuable and very 
interesting information about the land of Punt, the inhabitants 
and animals, the second volume having been devoted to the 
naval expedition to the land of Punt. 

Dr. Naville believes it to be an error to consider the name 
of Punt as applying to a territory within definite boundaries, 
to a state or kingdom, or to a group of states. It is a vague 
geographical designation, covering a region of vast extent, 
situated to the east of Egypt, the resort of several nations be- 
longing to different races and not connected with one another. 
Dr. Naville believes Punt to have been the coast of the Red 
Sea between Souakim and Massowah, or even further south on 
the Abyssinian coast, but certainly north of the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb. 

It is surprising how the fund can present its subscribers 
with such a magnificent volume, and have‘anything left for the 
purpose of excavation. 


We have to record the death of Mr. Henry Clarke Warren 
at Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Warren is best known to students 
of Buddhism by his work entitled “ Buddhism in Translation,” 
published in 1896. The materials for this work were drawn 
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from the Pali writings of Ceylon and Burma. Mr. Warren had 
nearly completed at the time of his death his edition and 
translation of “‘ Visuddhi-Magga,” or “ The Path of Purity.” 
This is an extensive and systematic treatise of Buddhist doc- 
trines, composed by Buddagh-osa. This volume will probably 
be completed and issued in the Harvard Oriental series. Mr- 
Warren was a graduate of Harvard of the class of ’79, had long 
been a generous giver to the college library and to the Sanskrit 
department. His last gift was a copy (one of the twenty-five 
copies of the Kioto edition) of the beautifully illustrated work 
in ten volumes, “Japan Described by the Japanese.” A part 
of Mr. Warren’s Sanskrit books, under the provisions of his 
will, will also come to the library. 


We have received from the office of the Missionary Herald 
an illustrated pamphlet of 80 pages, entitled Ceylon, A Key to 
India, by Mary and Margaret W. Leitch, for eleven years mission- 
aries of the American Board. This pamphlet is a new depar- 
ture in missionary literature, and it is the first of a series of 
twenty, each of which will describe and illustrate one mission 
of the American Board. This finely gotten up pamphlet gives 
one an excellent idea of the inception, progress and present 
extent of the mission of the American Board in Ceylon, and of 
the educational and medical work now being done there. It will 
prove of great value to everyone interested in Ceylon or in 
missionary work. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, vol. xxi., part 2, L’Exode des Hebreaux, by Prof. 
J. Leiblein; Some Recent Palmyrene Inscriptions, by Stanley 
A. Cook. Notes—Analysis of Egyptian Cosmetic, The Words 
Adar and Sartu; Scarab of Hat Shepsut; Portrait Statue of 
Psammetic-Neith; The Inscribed Stones from Hamath ; 
Egyptian Bronze Mummy-case for a Fish. 


An Egyptian papyrus which for many years had been lying 
among the manuscripts in the Royal Library at Brussels, un- 
appreciated and covered with dust, has lately been deciphered 
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by a young Egyptologist. Itis a fragment of the “ Book of 
the Dead” of the twentieth dynasty, 1500 B. C., deposited in 
the sarcophagus of a priestess of Ammon named Aon Sang, 
“The Living.” A picture of the vestal offering sacrifice to the 
god of the nether world illuminates the manuscript. 





Part 6 of the Mittetlungen of the Vorderasiatische Gesells- 
chaft of Berlin contains transliterations and German transla- 
tions of some cuneiform texts of the the Kouyunjik collection 
in the British Museum and a few short notes of the topography 
of Nineveh, by Dr. Peiser. An edition to the texts is promised 


by Dr. G. Hiising. 


In parts X and XI of Dr. Winckler’s Altortentalische Fors- 
chungen, the usual short contributions to Hebrew and Assyrian 
texts are continued. There are a few transliterations and 
translations of Assyrian despatch-tablets based upon the sys- 
tematic edition of Dr. R. F. Harper, and a new explantion of 
the names of Daniel’s friends. Sadrak and Mesak are ex- 
plained as originally one name only, of Elamite origin and 
compounded from Sutruk and the Elamite god Mesak. 


A book has recently been published in London entitled 
“Temple of Mut in Asher, its Excavation, Religious Repre- 
sentations, and Objects Found Therein, Illustrating the His- 
tory of Egypt and Religious Ideas of the Egyptians. By M. 


Benson and Janet Gourlay.’’ Inscriptions and translations by 
P. E. Newberry. 408 pages, with illustrations. 





The second volume of Tiele’s Geschichte des Religion im 
Altertum bis auf Alexander den Grossen has just appeared. 
This volume treats of the religion of the Iranic people. The 
author believes that the most ancient fragments of the most 
recent part of the Avesta, and, moreover, under a different 
form from the edition we possess, go back to the year 800 B.C. 
As to the Gathas, they must be centuries older, although pos- 
terior to the origin and first development of the Mazdian 
religion. 
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The German Palestine society, which for twenty-one years 
published a journal appearing twice or three times a year and 
for the last four years also regular Communications and News, 
appearing every two months, has a list of three hundred and 
sixty nine regular members, headed by the German Emperor 
himself, and one honorary member, Dr. Conrad Schick, who 
for fifty years has devoted his best time to a thorough investi- 
gation of the topography of Jerusalem and the Holy Land in 


general. The society has seven members in the United 
States. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Comparative Literature Society 
held recently in Carnegie Lyceum, Prof. C. R. Lanman, pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit of Harvard University made an address on 
“Hindu Folk-lore.” His remarks were illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. 


“The great Buddhists Bible, the Tripitaka, or three 


baskets as it is called,” began the speaker, “has, as its name 
implies, three divisions. The two principal divisions are, first, 
the vinaya or discipline, i.e., the rules for the disciplining of the 
monastic order, and, second, the tuttana or doctrine.” He re- 
ferred to this division as the sermon basket. 

Prof. Lanman said that Gautama Buddha was a keen phi- 
losophical thinker, not merely a theorist, and that much of 
interest, therefore, was found in the sermon basket. The 
speaker defined a parable as ‘‘A story generally (but not neces- 
sarily) fictitious, intended to illustrate some point in religious 
or moral teaching.” 

Then he continued: 

“The great repertory of the Buddhist parabolic teaching 
is one of the books of the doctrine basket, the Jataka proper. 
The Buddha legend in it is the story of the life of Gautama 
Buddha, who existed about 500 B. C. 

The principal stories of the Jataka proper are tales, 1,547 
in number, of the previous existences or anterior births of 
Gautama Buddha countless ages ago—when he was a ‘Budhisat,’ 
one destined to become Buddha. 

It is most natural that any incident in the life of the 
Gautaina of 500 B. C., formerly a so-called story of the present, 
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should remind him of some similar incident in some past ex- 
istence of somebody. So reminded, the Gautania tells his dis- 
ciples his reminiscenes of the ages past, and thus it is that the 
story of the present introduces the story of the past. 

“From another aspect, the story of the past is a parable 
also. Metrical stanzas or gathas abound in archaisms, which 
show them to be older than the prose portions, and we may 
therefore assume that these stanzas once constituted the 
original nucleus of the Jataka book. 

Albeit the tales are put into the mouth of Gautaina Buddha, 
it is not probable, critically speaking, that they are specific- 
ally Buddhhist or Brahamanical folk-lore. They belong rather 


to all India in general. Nevertheless in the form in which we 
have them, they seem to show the influence of Gautaima’s per- 
sonality, his spirit, his life and his teaching. 

“Thus it appears that the Jataka book is of great interest 
and importance to the student of comparative literature as 
presenting often the oldest discovered form of the epilogue 
whose history can be traced so continuously down through 
the Middle Ages and even to our own day.” 


Prof. Lanman displayed on the screen views illustrating 
the different forms that certain parables had taken in different 
parts of the world and in the different ages. One of the 
most marked and varied of these was the story of the fox, the 
crow and the cheese. According to some anthorities, the fox 
was a wolf or a jackal and the crow a cock or other bird, while 
in some cases the object of the fox’s or jackal’s cunning was 
the bird itself, instead of the cheese. 

Prof. Lanman spoke in high praise of Kipling’s writings 
in relation to Hindoo subjects, and regretted that he had no 
views with which to illustrate the author’s versions of them. 


The origin of writing is a subject that has much exercised 
the learned of late, and Professor Hommel, of Munich, has 
communicated to the Society of Biblical Archeology some 
further proofs of his theory that the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
were imported from Babylonia where picture-writing is known 
to have preceded the cuneiform. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of Professor Hommel’s paper, the Rev. C. 
J. Ball, chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn and a distinguished Babylo- 
nian scholar, said that he had no doubt that the ancient Baby- 
lonian picture-characters were the origin of the Egyptian 
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hieroglyphics and of the Chinese characters as well. As these 
three scripts, the Babylonian, the Egyptian and the Chinese, 
are immeasurably older than any thing yet discovered—and Mr. 
Ball is generally held to have proved his case so far as Chinese 
is concerned—we may look upon the Babylonian as the first 
inventors of the art of putting thoughts on paper. 

The origin of our own alphabet, is, however, not so cer- 
tain as it was lately heldto be. Dr. Rougé’s theory, that it 
was derived from the Phoenician, which was itself taken from a 
debased form of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, has until now 
held the field, and has been adopted by, among others, Canon 
Isaac Taylor, in his standard work on “ The Alphabet.” But 


Mr. Arthur Evans, the keeper of the Ashmolean, has discover- 
ed in Crete a system of linear signs, which he assigns to the 
prehistoric Greek or ‘‘ Mycenzan” age. These signs have been 
very much in evidence in Professor Flinders Petrie’s just con- 
cluded lectures at University College, and the professor has 
gone so far as to assert that there was about 2000 B.C. aregular 
system of signs used in Crete, Cyprus, Libya, and in fact, all 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, fulfilling in 


some degree, the purpose of correspondence. If this be so, 
we should have another source for the Phcenician letters quite 
independent of the hieroglyphics. 


M. de Morgan has discovered at Susa, the ancient capital of 
Elam, in Persia, over a thousand cuneiform tablets of the earlier 
period, and a beautifully preserved obelisk more than five feet 
high, and covered with twelve hundred lines of old Babylonian 
cuneiform wriiing. It is inscribed and set up by King Manish- 
tusu, who left inscribed vases in Nippur and other Babylonian 
cities. A stele of somewhat smaller size representing a battle 
in the mountains, testifies to the high development of art in 
that remote period. On the one end it bears a mutilated in- 
scription of Naram-Sin, son of the Sargon the Great (3800 B. 
C.),on the other the name Shinti-Shilkhak, a well known 
Elamitic king, and grandfather of the biblical Ariakh (Gen. 
14). 

The French government has sent the Assyriologist, Prof. 
Scheil, in order to decipher the new cuneiform documents, and 
to report on their historic bearings. 
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The invention of lamps is ascribed to the Egyptians. In 
the British Museum are two colored glazed tiles which were 
fixed in the centre of the ceiling; each has a large knob pierced 


through the base to. receive a cord for suspending a lamp; 
around the base of each is an inscription stating that it formed 
a part of the decoration of the Temple of Kammuri at Calah 
Nimrod in the time of Assuru-Abla, 885 B.C. What the lamps 
were made of cannot now be ascertained, but there is plenty 
of contemporaneous glass which has been discovered in the 
neighborhood. 

The marvellous accounts by medzval authors of perpetu- 
ally burning lamps found in ancient tombs seem too numer- 
ous and too well attested to be altogether fabulous. When 
the tomb of Pallas, son of Evander, who is mentioned by 
Virgil, was discovered about the twelfth century, by a coun- 
tryman digging near Rome, it is said that a lighted lamp was 
still burning over his head, which must have been lighted 
more than two thousand years and might be called eternal. 

Baptista Porta, in his treatise on natural magic, relates 
that about 1550 a marble sepulchre of the Roman period was 
discovered in an island near Naples, and on opening the tomb 
was found a vial containing a burning lamp. This light be- 
came extinct on breaking the vial and exposing the flame to 
the open air. It is supposed that this lamp had been concealed 
there before the Christian era and those who saw it reported 
that the lamp emitted a splendid flame. 

In 1550 a remarkable lamp was found near Atestes, Padua, 
by a rustic digging, who unearthed a terracotta urn containing 
another urn, in which was a lamp placed between two cylin- 
drical vessels, one of gold and the other of silver, each of 
a very pure liquid by whose virtue the lamp had been kept 
shining upwards of fifteen hnndred years. This curious 
lamp was not meant to scare away evil spirits from a tomb, 
but was an attempt to perpetuate the profound knowledge of 
Maximus Olybius, who effected this wonder by his extraordi- 
nary skill in chemical art. 

St. Augustine says a lamp was found in the Temple of 
Venus, exposed always to the open weather, and which could 
never be extinguished. Ludovicus Fives mentions another 
lamp, which was found a little before his time, that had con- 
tinued burning for 1,050 years. 

Licetus is of the opinion that the perpetuity of these 
lamps was owing to the consummate tenacity of the unctuous 
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matter with which the flame was united, being so proportioned 
to the strength of the fire that, like the radical heat and 
natural moisture in animals, neither of them could conquer 


or destroy the other. In order to preserve this equality of 
proportion these lamps were hid in caverns or closed monu- 
ments. On opening these tombs, the admission of fresh air 
has produced so great an inequality between the flame and 
the oil that they have be-come extinguished. In Henry VIII's 
time a lamp was found in a monastic tomb that had been 
burning for 1,200 years. 


M. Gayet, a Frenchman, has made interesting excavations 
on the site of ancient Antinoé in Egypt, which was built by 
Hadrian 240 A. D. and flourished in Roman times. He has 
discovered a number of Egyptian temples, including an oratory 
of the date 1822 B. C.; the field of offerings made by pilgrims 
to the shrine of Antinoiis, and the famous Necropolis. In the 
Byzantine portion of the latter he has unearthed some well 
preserved mummies, each clad in gay attire and wearing a 
portrait mask. 

Among them is that of the Empress Sabine, wife of 
Hadrian, with her little curly locks forming a sort of diadem 
to her brow. The dresses will be of much value to costumers, 
especially as their colors are fresh. They consist in general 
of a white shirt, embroidered with flowers, etc., a scarlet robe 
and a mantel of ornamented cloth. The footgear is black 
stockings with leather shoes. The headgear is a turban 
trimmed with lace. Jewelry, vases, statuettes, cithers, mirrors 
and so forth were found along with these. Apparently, the 
Greco-Roman women of Antinoe were all blonde, but analysis 
of their hair shows that they dyed it with henna. 


The opening of the Soudan offers a rich field for the 
archeologist, and Egyptology will be enriched by many im- 
portant “finds.” A large number of monuments of Egypt’s 
power which have never been thoroughly investigated lie 
scattered about Upper Nubia. The temples of Soleb, the ruins 
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of the great Cushite cities Napata and Meroé, of which the 
latter is 560 miles below Assouan, between the Fifth and 
Sixth Cataracts, the antiquities at El-Mesaourat, eight hours 
journey from Shendy, are all waiting for the archeologist. In 
fact, it is almost a virgin country, for its antiquarian treasures 
have not been investigated since Cailliaud, the French 
traveller, studied them in the early part of this century. His 
work, “Voyage a Meroé, etc.” published it 1826, is still the main 
authority for a country which, if not the cradle of Egyptian 
culture, as was at one time supposed, is full of memorials of 
the power of the Pharoahs. English archeologists have not 
been idle in following in the Sidar’s wake. Dr. Wallis Budge, 
the keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian departments at the 
British Museum, was there last year, and has been visiting 
some of the antiquities in the neighborhood of Shendy this 
year. He returned to Cairo recently from the Soudan. His 
discoveries have not been made public and the result of his im- 
portant investigations are impatiently awaited by all who 
take an interest in Egypt’s wonderful past. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B, Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 


Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Bratch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greck Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EcGyprt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 


The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr#co-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 


American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and twomaps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis, PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 


XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIU, Deir-el-Bahari, Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (33 Twice the size of the 
folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Xoyal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten ofthe platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. PartI. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) Incontinuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 

Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 


Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, 90 cents. 


Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
j. Tylor, F.s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. ° 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-emembership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarfos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(sg Temple Street, Boston), amd local organizations, All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fanuary 2, 1899. 





